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There has been very little resp- 
onse to the request made by the 
JOURNAL for contributions. This 
JOURNAL is not limiting its pages to 
a few known writers in the field. 
We are interested in getting news of 
what you are doing in Correctional 
Education. We would also like to 
print items of personal interest to 
members of the group. 


Job changes, changes in assignment, 
new men entering the field, and 
Similar items would be newsworthy. 
The next issue of the JOURNAL will 
be No. 1 Vol. 4,and will go to press 
in December of this year for circu- 
lation in January 1952. 


Please send your contribution so 
that it will reach the editor by 
December lst. 


NOTICE 


The pages of Vole 3 Now 2 of the 
Journal of Correctional Education, 
sens to you in April 1951, were num 
bered incorrectly. If you are keep- 
ing a file on this publication, 
please renumber your pages, changing 
page 1 to number 26 and consecutive- 
ly through 60. Page number 60 should 
be the inside of the back cover pre- 
viously numbered 35. 


The editor apologizes for this 
error and wishes to assure the read- 
er that it will not occur again. 
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In the last issue we asked that 
back numbers, not wanted, be sent to 
our Secretary-Treasurer. We do not 
know whether there was any response, 
but we are again requesting that un 
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wanted back numbers be sent to: Mr. 
Herman K. Spector, Secretary—‘lreas- 
urer, Correctional Education Assoo- 
iation, California State Prison, San 
Quentin, California. 
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From several sources has come the 
Suggestion that the Journal of Cor- 
rectional Education not limit its 
pages exclusively to original arti- 
cals. ‘“e have tried in the past to 
include an occasional reprint. This 
issue has been devoted mainly to re- 
prints, abridgements and copies of 
announcements taken from other mag- 
azines in the correctional and al- 
lied fields. 

Continued on page 67 
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FST CLASS MAIL 


IN A LETTER TO OUR SECRETARY FROM JOHN H. COLLINS, CHIEF 
EDUCATION OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF PRISONS, N.S.W., 16-18 
Grosvenor Street, Sydney, Australia, Mr, Collins makes the 


following comments on library development in Australian 
Prisons: 


"As a result of a recent survey of institutional libra- 
ries in New South Wales, new libraries with modern proce- 
dures are being instailed in the various prisons controled 
by this Department. 


"Funds have been provided to establish balanced collec- 
tions of books with a minimum of six volumes per inmate in 
each institution, The books are properly classified and 
catalogued, and prisoners are given direct access to the 
bookshelves to make their own selections, Reading room fac- 
ilities are provided in our medium and minimum security pri- 
sons and training centers, The books are wrapped in plio- 
film plastic jackets which preserve the dust jackets and en- 
hance their appearance, The production of these pliofilm 
jackets has become a useful industry in the Allocation Cen- 
ter at our State Penitentiary as other libraries are anxious 
to secure our wrappers for their books, 


NICHOLAS A. BRUNDA OF THE MISSOURI TRAINING SCHOOL, whose 
article, "The Booneville Experiment" was published in the 
April issue of the JOURNAL sends us the final results of the 
study : 


"For your information, I wish to say that the results of 
my experiments were excellent, Of the 32 boys who were 
awarded 8th grade diplomas upon successful completion of the 
State Department of Education examination for elementary 
schools of Missouri, 10 were from my 5th and 6th grades, 19 
from the 7th, 8th and 9th grades, and 3 from the colored 
section, Only 2 of the1l0 boys of the 5th and 6th grade to 
receive diplomas had 8th grade training, one of which 
barely passed the test. One boy who entered the class last 
fall with the lowest grade placement test of 4.4, also pas- 
sed the test," 
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WR. BURLEIGH P. LOVEITT, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, STATE REFCR- 
MATORY FOR MEN, SOUTH WINDHAM, MAINE, has the following to say 
in a letter and outline of the Education Service at his in- 
stitution: 


To day the thought came to me that the JOURNAL would be 
doing a service if it had information concerning the feeble 
educational efforts of the smaller institutions because they 
prooably control the larger percentage of the national pri- 
son population. On the strength of this you may print the 
whole or parts of this letter or outline of our iducational 
Section. 


It appears that we must have some industry to earn the 
money for education; although lawmakers write veautifully 
about school for these men, they can not find the money to 
support the law. Production is first with the manager of 
this lumbering operation of ours but he is making an effort 
to teach and allow each man to progress in his section. The 
school will give basic instruction in the various operations. 


The educational effort would be greatly enhanced if the 
underlying idea was therapy rather than punishment. These 
young men correctly understand that they will be paroled if 
they live by the regulations of this institution for a cer- 
tain length of time. They do not have to prove that they 
have a better understanding of the functions of society. I 
Suggest that the smaller states restrict the courts to the 
matter of guilt and let the authorized men in the correc 
tional field decide the type and length of therapy. 


Note: Mr. Loveitt is currently on assignment with ‘the Air 
Corps, and will return to his job of Director of Edu- 
cation after his tour of duty. 


The outline will be found begining on page  _7g_ 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


THE CORRECTIONAL ASSOCIATION AT BILOXI: 


The Congress of Correction is to meet at Biloxi,Mississippi, 
from October 21 to 27. 


Tentatively the following program has been prepared. 


Meeting with the Committee on Institution Libraries, on 
Monday afternoon, Dr. Walter A. Lunden, Professor of Econo- 
mics and Sociology, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, will 
discuss "Social Implications of Prison Journalisn." 


On Tuesday morning we shall meet with the Penal Indus- 
tries Association to hear Wr. 3.G. Adams, Superintendent of 
Industries, California; Dr. Alfred C. Schnur, University of 
Mississippi, and Mr. Phillips, an industrialist of Alabama, 
who is alsoa member of the Department of Corrections and 
Institutions of that State. . 


The business meeting will be held on Wednesday afternoon. 
I shall be glad to receive any material for the betterment 


of our organization from the membership to present at that 
meeting. 


On Thursday afternoon we shall meet with the Correctional 
Service Associates to hear the topic “Looking Backward and 
Forward in Our Associations." Representing the Correctional 
Education Association will be two of our past presidents: Dr. 
Benjamin Frank, Supervisor of Vocational Education and Train- 
ing, Federal Bureau of Prisons, and Dr. Price Chenault, Di- 
rector of Education, New York State Department of Correction. 


I trust that as many of our membership as possible will 
be at Biloxi. 


Chester D. Owens, President 
Correctional Education Association 
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CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION MEETINGS AT BILOXI 
PROGRAM SCHEDULE 
Monday Afternoon 


Joint Meeting — Correctional Education Association and Committee on Institut-— 
ional Libraries 
Chairman - Chester D. Owens, President, Correctional Education Association 


Topics and Speakers —- "Social Implications of Prison Journalism" Dr. 
Walter A. Lunden, Professor of Economics and So- 
ciology, Iowa State College, /imes, Iowa, 


"Relationship Between the Trainability of Inmates 
of Different Custodial Levels." Dr, Norman Fenton 
Deputy Director, Classification and Treatment, 
Department of Corrections State of California, 


Tues a.m. 


Joint Meeting - Correctional Education Association and Penal Industries As- 
sociation, 
Chairman ~ Chester D, Owens, Correctional Education Association, 


Topics ~ "Relationship of Correctional Education to Industries," Dr. 
Alfred C, Schnur, Mississippi University, Mr. B, G, Adams, 
General Nanager of Correctional Industry, California, Hon, 
J.T. Phillips, Senator from the State of Alabama, DISCUSSANTS 


Wedne m 


Topic — Business Meeting 


Thursday a.m. - 


Joint Meeting - Correctional Education Association and Correctional Service 
Associates, 
Co-Chairmen - Dr. Marcel Frym, Correctional Services Associates, and 
Chester D, Owens, Correctional Education Association, 
Topic - "Looking Backward and Forward in our Associations," 


Discussants ~- Dr, Beniamin Frank, Supervisor, Vocational Education 
and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Price Chenault, Director of Education, New 
York State Department of Corrections, Albany, New York; 
Hon, A, Laifont Smith, President- Correctional Services 
Associates, 


DISCUSSION 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF CORRECTIONAL SERVICE: 


By NORMAN FENTN 


During the present century, the 
work of caring for persons in the 
community acutely in need of food, 
shelter, and other necessities of 
life has made the transition from an 
enterprise administered and carried 
out by laymen of good will to the 
accepted profession of social ser- 
vice. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the United States have for 
their part recognized and dignified 
this new profession. Yoday there 
are undergraduate presocial~service 
curricula in many colleges and uni- 
versities. In recent years, the de- 
velopment of the graduate school of 
social service has contributed sig-— 
nificantly to the notable advance- 
ment of the professional status of 
social workers. 


The beginnings of the profession 
of social service are interesting 
comparatively in connection with the 
development of another new profes- 
sion — correctional service. Col- 
leges and universities (including 
schools of social service), while 
usually not integrating their cour~ 
ses under this general term, have 
begun, albeit sometimes in rather 
makeshift fashion, to train for var- 
ious suodivisions of correctional 
service. These include police and 
court work, probation and parole, 
field and laboratory work in criminal 
investigation, and, to a limited ex- 
tent, training for employment in 
correctional schools for children. 
There is some training, too, for 
work in jails, reformatories, and 
prisons for adults. It would be a 
justifiaole expectation that the 
development of the graduate school 
of correctional service some time in 
the future will result in an equally 
impressive advancement in the status 
of workers in the correctional field. 


The problems of the educator and 
of the correctional specialist are 


not too far apart. A good probation 
officer will be in frequent consul- 
tation with the staff of the local 
educational authority. The school 
attendance officer in many instances 
works in close collaboration with 
the probation and police departments. 
The juvenile correctional institution 
in gome jurisdictions has become a 
part of the public-school system. 


The problems of the adult offender 
have been further removed from the 
outlook of the ordinary educator. 
The vagueness of the latter's thoug- 
ts about the treatment of the adult 
criminal may be the expected result 
of lack of firsthand acquaintance 
with the problem. Half of the men 
who enter prison are about thirty 
years of age or less and were for the 

most part only a little over a de- 

cade previously enrolled in the pv 
blic or_private schools of the United 
Furthermore, the facet that 
about 97 per cent of prison inmates 
return to free society makes the 
problems of rehabilitation of the 
adult offender of serious concern to 
the educator and to all other citi- 
zens. Education has much to offer 
by way of help to those in correc- 
tional service.< There is also much 
to learn of value to educational 
progress from the studies of the 
life histories of juvenile and adult 
offenders. These case analyses may 
be egpecially relevant to the a 
gram of counseling and guidance. 


The recognition of correctional 
service as a professional entity 
will, as was true for social service, 
do much for the advancement of its 
standards. Those studying for the 
allied professions, such as educa— 
tion, psychology, medicine, law, or 
social service, have many areas of 
actual contact or close relationship 
with the correctional field in their 
programs of training. 


When correctional service becomes 
truly a profession recognized by the 


college and university, students 
preparing to enter other professions 
as well as those destined for busi- 
ness or industry, may be influenced 
more constructively in their atti- 
tudes toward crime and delinquency. 
By taking courses with specialists 
concentrating their efforts upon car 
rectional service or by associations 
with graduate students concentrating 
in the field of correction in the 
university setting,the ferment of mw 
_ ideas may affect constructively the 
viewpoints toward the nature, treat- 
ment, and prevention of criminal be- 
havior. Until then the resources for 
developing understanding attitudes in 
members of allied professions toward 
their collegues in the oarrectional 
service will be somewhat fortuitous, 
dependent upon theoretical courses 
in the social sciences, lay and pro- 
fessional publications, co-operative 
conferences or workshops of members 
of these professions, and other spe- 
cific means of bringing avout mutual 
understanding, much of it outside of 
the colleges and universities. 


Another problem has developed as a 
result of recent advancements in 
correctional work. The older cus- 
todial reform school or walled pri- 
son required of its superintendent 
or warden no special competence of a 
professional character. Since the 
emphasis upon custody has been re- 
placed by other considerations in 
the modern institutions for juvenile 
and adult offenders, the untrained 
political appointee is almost cer- 
tain to be incapable of meeting the 
modern requirements for institution 
al administration. A _ similar need 
for professionally trained adminis- 
trators prevails in other aspects of 
correctional work, such as_ police 
administration and probation or in- 
vestigatory work. ith the intro- 
duction into correctional service of 


‘ained leadership. 


the diagnosis, guidance, and treat- 
ment of offenders, the demand be- 
comes acute for professionally tr- 
The university 
training center for correctional 
service could make a ecntribution 
to the administration of correction-— 
al institutions and other agencies 
for juvenile and adult offenders 
very much as did the schools of ed- 
ucation during the past fifty years 
in the professionalizing of educa- 
tional administration. 


To achieve the objectives of per~ 
sonnel training in correctional 
service and to bring the other clo 
sely related professions of educa- 
tion, law, medicine, and social 
work into closer association there- 
with, it is suggested that a demon- 
stration school of correctional 
service be developed somewhere with 
a specially recruited faculty of 
Subject-matter specialists and ex- 
perienced professional workers. At 
the present time, promising begin- 
nings of collegiate and university 
instruction have been made. Cur- 
ricula of value for special areas 
of correctional service have deen 
established in a number of places. 
Junior colleges have developed 
lower—division programs for police 
training or lawenforcement work.4 
Colleges are offering four~year 
undergraduate courses in police 
work and other phases of correction 
al service.» Even more elaborate 
curricula have been developed in 
universities for undergraduates 
concentrating in specific areas of 
correctional service.Y On the gra- 
duate levels special curricula in 
criminology, correctional adminis- 
tration, and the like have been 
estadlished at the universities of 
California, Maryland, Notre Dam, 
Qhio State, Southern California, 
and Wisconsin. 


The above citations indicate. the 
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widespread and promising extent of 
interest in correctional service on 


the part of these institutions. 
There are probably many other educa-— 
tional institutions involved in 
these areas of training not cited 
here, in addition to the schools of 
social service already mentioned. 
The proposal presented here is in no 
sense to be regarded as a criticism 
of any of the current programs of 
training in the correctional field. 
On the contrary, they represent very 
promising precursors of what is de- 
sired. 


The student of the history of ed- 
ucation can confirm that there were 
individual courses in child psycho- 
logy, pedagogy, and other programs 
of teacher education before the 
first normal schools or teachers 
colleges were established. The sch— 
cools of education on the graduate 
level were developed subsequent to 
the normal schools. The emphasis 
here is upon the development of a 
graduate school of correctional ser- 
vice to integrate what is now being 
done in piecemeal fashion into an 
ordered, meaningful, and better in- 
tegrated program of training. 


The graduate school should, if 
possible, be located in an urban 
center near encugh to the diversi- 
fied local and state juvenile and 
adult correctional facilities so 
that ample demonstration or labora- 
tory resources gould be made avail- 
able. The offerings for training in 
the institutions and other correc- 
tional agencies would resemble the 
practical experiences of observa— 
tion and practice teaching in teach- 
er education. Such a university 
center may also evaluate critically 
current correctional procedures and 
pioneer in study and experimentation 
for the advancement of correctional 
service as a profession. A major 
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emphasis in the training of all cor- 
rectional workers would naturally be 
placed upon the problems and method- 
Ology of crime prevention. 


Two major criticisms of present 
educational offerings in correctioral 
service may be offered. The first 
is the obviously insufficient repre~ 
sentation of career specialists in 
correctional service on their teach- 
ing staffs. The second is the op- 
portunist quality of the mosaic type 
of unintegrated curricula. In fair- 
ness to those educational institu- 
tions which have had the courage to 
pioneer in the training of correc- 
tional specialists, it should be 
noted at the outstart that the estab- 
lishment of a graduate school for 
correctional service offers no gold- 
en promise for the opportunist pro- 
moter in educational administration. 
Like the graduate schools of law, 
medicine, or social service, the 
graduate school of correctional ser- 
vice will be expensive to develop. 
If conducted adequately, it is un- 
likely ever to be profitable or even 
self-supporting in terms of enrol- 
iment fees and the like in meeting 
the cost of operation. The great 
reward to its founders will be the 
satisfaction from doing something 
that may make a contribution to the 
advancement of democratic society. 


The military correctional services 
at present probably offer the best 
opportunity to combine in one ade—- 
quately endowed training center the 
program of training for correctional 
service. An historical antecedent 
definitely of interest in this con 
nection is the tremendous advancement 
of the professions of clinical psy- 
chology and psychiatry as a result 
of the military—training programs 
for those interested in entering 
these professions during World War L 
This accomplishment of the Army has 
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been celebrated in many publica-— 
tiqns.7 The various branches of the 
service could co-ordinate their re- 
sources in the near future to esta~ 
blish this training program in the 
field of correctional service. 


The suggestion here offered is 
that there be established somewhere, 
perhaps under military auspices, a 
graduate school of correctional sex 
vice. What is proposed is not a cur 
riculum on paper composed of covrses 
given for other purposes and includi- 
ed because of possible relevance to 
the correctional field, taught by a 
faculty almost entirely composed of 
persons with a knowledge of the lit- 
erature but little firsthand exper- 
ience in correctional work. The 
happy balance between the theorist 
and the practitioner should be ach- 
ieved in the proposed school of cor-— 
rectional service as is done, for 
example, in the schools of law or 
medicine. 


Rather than a mosaic of courses, 
there is need for a program of train- 
ing under leadership capable of in- 
tegrating the component fields and 
of appreciating the contributions of 
theory and practice when brought to- 
gether into harmonious association. 
Onee established, in addition to the 
training of specialists in carrec- 
tional services, its seminars will 
offer occasicns for discussions and 
objective analyses of the many prob- 
lems in the field of correctional 
service which require careful and 
expert study if they are ever to be 
defined adequately and if society is 
to make real progress toward their 
solution. 


This educational entity, the gra- 
duate school of correctional service, 
would be the practical or applied 
offspring of penology and crimin- 
Ology just as the school of social 
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service has been of sociology or 
social economics. Certain fields of 
correctional service, notably, pro- 
bation or police work, in which our 
experience with teaching procedures 
may perhaps be greater, may be more 
readily defined as to the necessary 
training program. Others, like 
prison administration, will require 
considerable study and experimenta~ 
tion. 


A most important potential value 
from the closer relationships of the- 
orists and practitioners within the 
school of correctional service sh- 
ould be the advancement of knowleda 
We may then expect that, in many 
phases of the administration and con 
duct of correctional agencies and 
facilities, ignorance and blind tra- 
dition may be replaced by knowledge. 
This will lead eventually, we hope, 
to the desirable adjustment of those 
children, adolescents, and adults in 
community life who mme athwart the 
lawe The pathetic parade toward the 
correctional institutions may then 
be stopped and the energies of these 
children and adults directed into 
wholesome activities for the welfare 
of society. 


G Piccianiti, "The Guidance 
Center of the Adult Authority of the 
Department of Corrections of the 
State of California." Unpublished, 
Master's thesis. Stanford Univer~ 
sity, 1945, 132 pp. 


2. Fenton. SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
1949, 70: 103105. 


3 Ne Fenton, "The Guidance Program," 


20th Century Education, Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York, 1946, pp. 
304-326. 


4 For example, Bakersfield College 
of California, Olympia Junior College 
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of Washington, City College of San 
Francisco, College of the Sequoias, 
California. he data in this foot- 
note and the other references to col- 
lege and university curricula are 
‘taken from "Suggested Standards for 
Training and Education of Correc- 
tional Workers," American Prison As~ 
sociation, New York,1950, pp. 6971. 


5 These include Michigan State Col- 
liege, State College of Washington, 
and the California State Colleges at 
Fresno, Sacramento, and San Jose. 


6 Notably, the universities of Cal- 
ifornia, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, Ohio State, 
Southern California, Wichita, and 
Wisconsin. 


7 Neuropsychiatry, United States 
Army Medical Department in the World 
War, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1929, Volume X; 
Yerkes, Psychological Examining 
in the Univted States Army, Superv. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
1921, 890 Pe 


The foregoing article was reprinted 
from SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, June 23, 
ay Vol. 73,5 Noe 1905, pages 385- 
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THE NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE 
ASSOCIATION, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, New York, is currently offering 
three new books. 

ADVANCES IN UNDERSTANDING THE OFFEN- 
DER Cloth binding $2.00 
Paper binding $1.50 


CURRENT APPROACHES TO DELINQUENCY 
Cloth binding $2.00 
Paper binding $1.50 


1951 NPPA Bibliography 
Free 


A step in the direction of public 
education on the subject of correo- 
tional work is being made by the 
State of Mississippi, with its at- 
tempt to bring to the public, infor- 
mation regarding its correctional 
policy. An announcement in Delin- 
quency and Crime, a publication of 
the Mississippi Association of Crime 
and Delinquency published at the 
University of, :‘iississippi by Dr. 
Alfred C. Schnur and associates 
states that: 


The Mississippi State Peniten- 
tiary, Mississippi State Highway 
Patrel, State Department of Public 
Welfare, University of Mississippi 
Bureau of Public Administration and 
the University of Mississippi Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology 
are cooperating in a_ study of the 
State penitentiary and in the 
paration of a book tentatively en- 
titled "On the Other Side of the 
Fence". The purpose of this book is 
te inform the people of Mississippi 
about the operation of the peniten- 
tiary, its problems and its needs. 
It is thought that if the people 
know what is now going on, they will 
help to improve Mississippi correc- 
tional Policies. 


Continued from page I 


We do, however, want new material 
for our magazine and we earnestly 
solicit your contributions. 


We would also like your opinion 
as to the type of magazine you would 
like. Would there be more interest 
in spreading our reprints over the 
year in each Volume or in the set- 
ting aside of one Number in each Vo- 
lume solely for reprint material? We 
know that you have been told "this is 

Continued on page 86 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN THE 
CALIFORNIA PRISON SYSTEM 


By NORMAN FENTON 


Prisons are in the process of change from custodial agen- 
cies to institutions where the professional techniques of 
clinical diagnosis, guidance and individual and group treat- 
ment have begun to be introduced. The adult correctional 
institution is beceming recognized as a professional agency 
in the field of human welfare. Im California, a State Ad- 
visory Committee on Education to the Department of Correc- 
tions has been established with the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of California as Chairman, and six spe- 
cialists interested in adult education of his staff as mem 
bers. They are permitted to extend assistance oy providing 
certificated teachers and administrative supervision in the 


prison educational program and are reimburged therefor by the 
State. 


For each of the prisons designatedl, there is an educa- 
tional administrative committee to coordinate the efforts of 
those interested in the program. All matters of interest or 
importance are considered by these committees, As a re- 
sult, a very fine relationship exists between the prison au- 
thorities and the local school officials. The educational 
program in the California prison system has become the focus 
of interest of students of penology. 


About 5,000 inmates, represgnting over 50 per cent of the 
eligible population, are in attendance in the classrooms or 
shops of the California prison system. Prison classes in- 
clude academic work on the elementary and secondary levels 
and in the vocational fields. Iliiterates attend special . 
classes for half a day until their achievement reaches about 


the fifth grade when they beceme eligible to enter regular 
classes. 


Almost 200 certificated instructors are employed on full- 
time or part~—time basis. The level of instruction compares 
favorably with that of the ordinary high school. Instruc- 
tion on the college level is obtained through registration 
in correspondence courses from collegiate institutions. 
Other subjects on the secondary school level are offered by 
the recognized schools giving correspondence courses and by 
the self-study program of the Department of Corrections. 


The interest, application and schoolroom decorum of the 
prisoners have been a source of surprise to visiting edu- 
cators. The evidence of good motivation in their educa- 
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tional efforts is noteworthy, especially when their school 
backgrounds are considered. The inmates are in many cases 
educationally retarded and underprivileged. Other handicaps 
such as previous dislike of school, truancy or other school 
maladjustments would seem to militate against good effort 
and conduct on their part, but serious disciplinary problems 
in California prison schools are a rarity. 


Men are given educational counseling during the period of 
initial reception to prison. The counseling that should 
have been theirs in the schools outsideis given to them be- 
latedly in a prison guidance center.* After interviewing 
a gocdly number of inmates I think many of them could have 
been directed toward more fortunate outcomes of their lives, 
had professional counselors been able to guide them and 
their families toward more wholesome living. 


The statistics of achievement in education and vocational 
training by prison inmates presented in table 1 are worthy 
of note. These statistics are interesting as indicating 
thac almost 60 per cent of the inmates engaged in education 
in the school year 1949-50 completed a pro;ram of work which 
led to a certificate or diploma directly useful to them in 
connection with adjustment on parole. For obvious reasons, 
the elementary and secondary diplemas are granted oy the co- 
operating school authority and do not mention the prison. 


The figures suggest a statistical confirmation of the 
seriousness of inmate approach to the educational program in 
the California prisons. fhese accomplishments are of prac- 
tical usefulness in the lives of the prisoners. They augur 
@ greater likelihood of vocational success after release 
from prison and possibly better interests and attitudes re- 
garding the use of leisure time on parole. 


Except for illiterates who are required to go to school}, 
the initial educational assignments in the California prison 
system are voluntary. Thus, the man who decides to study is 
personally counseled, understands why the course may be 
valuable for his future welfare and agrees on an informal 
contractural basis to complete the program. Once he begins 
his course, compulsory education also begins for him. He 
can not decide to drop his course or stay in his cell. A 
professional staff tries to hel, him over the plateaus of 
learning, the superficial fatigues, the inertia of applica- 
tion, and the other anticipated handicaps to adult learning 
descrived by educational psychologists. 


Education is thus considered in the California Department 
of Corrections as meriting the same level of requirement for 
attendance and application ag any other prison assignment. 


| 
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No inmate as yet has been penalized by the compulsory or 
contractural features of the prison educational program. 
Observations in what may be in part a control situation in 
one of the California prisons where the voluntary attendance 
plan was continued until recently, have offered an interest 
ing comparison. There was found to be about the same rather 
pocr attendance records characteristic of some of the adult 
education classes in our communities. For men in prison, 
who are having a long overdue chance for an education and 
who are in need of academic instruction or vocational train- 
ing, there seems to be little justification for the concept 
of vcluntary attendance at prison educational classes. Es- 
pecially is this so because their participation was planned 
in a good counseling ‘situation and with their willing co 


operation. 
TABLE I 


DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES ISSUED IN 
PRISONS OF CALIFORNIA IN 1949-1950 


TYPE OF DIPLOMA AND CERTIFICATE 


Elementary High School 


Institution Diploma Diploma 
San Quentin iiiachSiciabelleaniiesvenasiiatsliniesaien 262 43 
Soledad 70 8 
Chino ~ 20 36 
Lancaster 62 40 
Tehachapi crete 10 10 
Totals 424 129 
Certificate Correspondence 
of Course Courses 
Completion* Completed 
——_____lame_of Institution 
Soledad 23 3 
Tehachapi 390 
Totals 1, 267 1,057 


* This applies to completion of a training program in voca- 
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tional areas such as typing, auto mechanics, and other cour- 
ses leading to a vocational certificate, including 2 year or 
more of completion of a job apprentice program, and in spe- 
cial academic units such as the program for illiterstes. 


I have labored over this point of attitude and attendance 
in prison classes not to express a theory of adult education 
but more practically to assure the reader that prison educa- 
tion is considered a _ serious and worthy enterprise. The 
expenditures for instruction are believed to return values 
in the educational and vocational advancement of prison in- 
mates. The California prison system is determined to carry 
on the program as effectively as staff adequacy and collab- 
oration will permit and to assay the results as objectively 
as possible. There was statistically significant evidence 
that the better adjusted parelees as a group had partici- 
pated far more seriously in academic education and especial- 
ly vocational training than the group who failed on parole. 


A basic value of the program, however, is what we call 
scmewhat vagucly personality development. The all-important 
personal relationships of the capable and right-minded po 
fessional teacher with the inmte, we believe, convey an 
added dividend in prison education. The professional tea- 
cher, in contrast te the inmate teacher usually found in 
prisons, cannot only assure greater educational progress to 
the prisoner, but also by suggestion and by example de oon 
Siderable for the man's attitude. Me of the intcresting 
challenges to adult cducation lies in the need to change the 
attitudes of adults in prison so that, when they return to 
the community, as about 97 per cent de in California, they 
may adjust satisfactorily to social living and nct again be- 
come criminals. Before this can be accomplished, we have 
net only te utilize more fully the accepted educational and 
other treatment methods but primarily perhaps tc advance 
further our knowledge of many aspects of human personality. 


1 San Quentin (Collego of Marin and San Rafael High School); 
for Folsom (Folsom Union High School); fer Tehachapi (Tehac- 
hapi Un?on High Scheol); for. Lancaster (Antelope Valley 
Union High Scheol); for Chine (Chino Unificd School Dis— 
trict); for Terminal Island (Harbor Junior Cellege); and for 
Soledad (Gonzales Union High Schceol). 


2 For an account of the guidance program in the Califernia 
prison system, see TWENTIETH CkENTURY EDUCATION, Chaptcr XV, 
"The Guidance Program." Philosophical Library, New York, 
New York, 1949, pp. 304-26. 
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2 The educational and related programs in the priscns are 


carried 


en in acecrd with principles and practices which 


these interested may find in the "iManual of Precedures in 


Education, Vecational Training and Recreaticn," 


Califernia, 1948, 20 pp. 


Sacramento, 


NEW MEMBERS AND CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


BENNETT, FLOYD E. 

Sipervisor of Vocational Edu. 
Michigan State Refcrmatory 
Lock Box £00 

Ionia, Michigan 


ECKENRODE, CHARLES J. 
Supervisor or idusation 
Reformatory at 
Petersburg, Virginia 

1907 Gorroll Avenue 
Colonial Heights, Virginia 


SWANSON, A. L. 
Superintendent 

Louisiana Training Institute 
Monroe, Louisiana 


FEATHERSTOV, JOHN F. 

Instructor 

Dept. of Welfare & Institutions 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


HILPERT, Je ROBY 

Athletic & Educational Director 
Iowa State Penitentiary 

Box 316 

Fort Madison, Iowa 


BERG, WILLIAM 

Supervisor of Education 

Federal Correctional Institution 
Danbury, Connecticut 


WISE, WILLIAM H. (1st Lt.) 
Education Officer 


Branch U.eSe Disciplinary Barracks 


New Cumberland General Depot 
New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 


BRUNDA, NICHOLAS A. 
Teacher 

Training Schoo. for Boys 
Boonville, Missouri 


Supervises of Ejucation 
U.S. Penitentiary 
leavenworth, Kansas 


FRYM, MARCEL 

Criminal Consultant 
Hacker Psychiatric Clinic 
136 San Vicente Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 


HOGDEN, ARCHIE P, 

Principal 

New Mexico Industrial School 
Springer, New Mexico 


SWEET, WESTON 

Assistant Teacher—Librarian 
Manitoba Penitentiary 

Stony Mountain, Manitoba, Canada 


WHITWORTH, EUGENE P. 
Academic Instructor 
Federal Reformatory 
242 West Water Street 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


BENNETT, EULALIE (Mrs.) 
Teacher 

State Home for Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


SUPERVISGR OF EDUCATICN 
Idaho Industrial Training School 
Boise, Idaho 


Continued on page 84 
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OUTLINE OF CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 


AT 


STATE REFORMATORY FOR MEN 
SQUTH WINDHAM, MAINE 


(1) Educational Orientation 


A. Held in the receiving unit at the outset of the man's 


sentence. 

1. The group should not be over ten men; hence indi- 
vidual attention may be given at this crucial 
period. 

2. The whole truth mst be frankly stated as to the 
advantages of education. 

ae Social 

b. Vocational 

l. Achievement certificate may be had on 
date of parole. 

Self analysis through results of various tests. 

de Promotion system (3) 

1. Allows werkers to quickly advance beyond 
disinterested men. 

@. The parole board considers the successful 
student as a man making an effort to improve 
himself. 

1. Evidence of this is important. 


A. 


C. 


dD. 


E. 


F, 


Stanford Achievement tests 

1. Given to every man. 

2. Places each at the grade level where he under- 
stands the work; yet has to make an effort to 
stay with the class. 

Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory 

1. Career counseling is greatly improved by these 

results. 
Heston Personality Adjustment Inventory 
1. Enhances counseling as to social adjustment. 
Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability 

1. These will be used with the others to develop in- 
stitutional norms. 

2. We will not expect men to attend a grade above 
and beyond the expectancy of his particular I.Q. 

A graph of all characteristics thus revealed is kept 
current in the superintendent's office. 

Classroom tests are given frequently and self cor- 
rected so each man can check his own progress and 
concentrate on the weaker points. © 
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1. Semester tests are given each six weeks and re- 
corded. 
ae Promotions or demetions are made at this 
tim. 


(3) Promotions, Demotions and Grades 


A. Average of above 90% gives automatic advancement of 
one grade. Those below 60% are demoted one grade. 
The others continue at the same level and the class 
continues along the course of study. The class course 
of study covers one grade in one school year. 

B. Vocational course is exploratory in nature having no 
particular grade level. Scores indicate vocational 
interest and aptitude. 

1. Score weight is one half manipulative and as half 
academic. 


(4) Physical and Cost 


A. Shop 
1. Contains hand tools related to woodwork, auto, 
masonry, electricity and glazing. 
2. Jam Handy slides for auto mechanics. 
3- Mock up engine for assembly and disassembly pur— 
poses. 
4e “Today's Agriculture" by Hammond and Woods. 

a. The reading level of this book seems to be 
very satisfactory in that vocational classes 
are ungraded. 

5e The Shop Related classroom seats twenty men and 
is used for social classes. 
B. Social Studies 
1. Alcoholism — "Alcohol and Human Affairs." 
2. Democracy and Government — "American Heritage" 
slides. 
3. leisure Time Activity — Rule books in various 
sports. 
4 First Aid — Red Cross "Handbook" 
5. Bible study handbook for Protestant men. 
C. Academic text books — grades 4 - 8 inclusive 
l. “Learning Arithmetic" by Laidlaw Publishing Co. 
2. A series of history texts by Jlaidlaw Publishing 
Company. 
3. "The Stanford Speller" by Ginn Publishing Co. 
4 A series of science texts from Ginn Publishing Co, 
D. Library 
1. Seats thirty men 
2. Contains all texts required in all courses of 
study; crafts and trades. 
3. Selected bound fiction and pocket books that may 
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be borrowed.e - 
4e Four daily newspapers. 
5 Weekly and monthly publications such as Time, 
Readers Digest, and Popular Mechanics. 
6. World Book “ncyclopedia 
ae High School reading and interest level. 
Ee Cost 
1. Equipment including partitioning material has an 
approximate value of $1, 500. 
2. Annual instruction cost $5,000. 
3. Expendables $300. 
4. Average per capita cost is $20 each year. 
(5) Administration 


A. All men testing below eighth grade shall attend schod 
three hours each day. 

B. No multi-grade classes except 0-3 inclusive. 

C. Each man attends academic class one and one halfhours 
and is in the library one and one half hours eeeh of 
five days per week. 

1. Shop is three hours without regular library, how 
ever, the men may spend shop time in library to 
Study trade material. 

ae Each man is exposed to trades one semester 
(six weeks). 

De. Discipline 

1. Comes from within the man. 

2. Each man starts every semester with an excellent 
mark in conduct and effort. 

ae The smallest offense reduces the E to good: 
the next reduces G to fair. The next auto- 
matically refers the man to the disciplinary 
officer. 

3. It is very important that the school receives 
quick and full support of the administration. 

4. The situation is greatly improved when each man 
has to work to stay with his class; yet can with 
effort. 

5 Have very few school rules. 

6. Instructors carry no "out keys" or disciplinary 

authority. 

7- There are practically no disciplinary problems in 
this school. 

E. Schedule 

1. History is taught to all classes on Monday. The 
Students read sections aloud while the instructor 
interprets, bringing attention to history of 
laws, the United States of America and democratic 
way of government. He suggests those things that 
may improve the man's reading ability. 

ae Emphasis is on related eras rather than speo- 
ific dates. 
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2. 


3. 


4. 


9. 


10. 


il. 


Spelling is taught on Tuesday. 

ae The men are tested daily inthis subject as 
to the correct spelling and definition. (not 
recorded ) 

b. Here, as well as in the reading subjects, 
grammar is taught when the occasion arises. 

All grades of arithmetic taught on Wednesday. 

a. Instructor blends this graded text with trade 
problems. 

Social subjects are taught every Thursday. The 
teaching is done by the students through the med 
ium of discussion based on a text. 

ae This course of study is not timed nor are the 
students tested. 

b. The instructor attempts to cover Use of Al- 
cohol, Democracy in the United States, Psy— 
chology (know yourself), First Aid, Personal 
Hygiene and Sports Appreciation. 

ce Shop men receive Agricultural instruction on 
this day. 

Science is taught on Friday. This like history 
is an opportunity to read aloud, thereby learning 
the lesson and improving the comprehension, also 
the proper technique of reading. 

ae Current items of scientific interest are dis— 
cussed in this class. 

Smoke breaks between periods. 

Windows between all rooms are of such height that 
a seated student cannot see into another roon, 
the standing instructor may observe all men in 
any ToOOMe 

Relaxed atmosphere is had by instant and firm 
action with the first departure from perfect con 
duct. 

The shop program uses instruction sheets at the 

various stations. The individual jobs are graded 
immediately on the progress chart. 

ae Silhouette all tools in the tcol cabinet. 

be The students do basic exploratory exercises 
in the following career areas; wood, auto, 
bricklaying, wood finishing, glazing, agri- 
culture and electricity. 

Grades 0-3 attend one hour daily, pending three 

of the four days with reading and writing; the 

fourth studying arithmetic at the median grade of 
the class. (usually fourth) 

The eighth grade attends one heur each day and 

studies the same academic subjects as the other 

grades. 

ae Eighth and 0-3 have their social subjects to- 
gether at 12:30 pem 
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15. 


16. 


The librarian is an inmate’ whose only functions 

are to keep the equipment in order and assist 

students. 

a. He has tested out of school. (above eighth 
grade ) 

A cumulative school record is kept for each stu- 

dent and he may review it at any time. 

This department carries education to the popu- 

lation by printing famous quotations on the walls 

in various places throughout the institution. 

ae These quotations are discussed in social 
classes. 

All semester test questions com from the notes 

taken in class, all of which were dictated by the 

instructor. These are mimeographed study sheets 

for the trades, and the tests are taken only from 

then. 


The instructors should avoid information regard~ 


ing the man's offense. 
ae The defects of moral fiber should be treated 
when they become evident; such as vulgar lan- 


guage te. 
(6) General 


This system with two instructors, is capable of consum- 
ing six hundred man hours per day without idleness or a 
class of over twenty members. 


HHH 


AUSTIN MacCORMICK 
JOINS 
CALIFCRNIA "U" FACULTY 


Austin H. MacCormick, commissioner 
of correction of New York City from 
1934 to 1940, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as professor of criminol- 
ogy at the University of California 
in Berkeley and has entered on duty 
there July 1. He will continue as 
executive director of the Osborne 
Association, national organization 
for correctional reform, which he 
has headed since 1940. 


Before going to New York, Mr. Maoc- 
Cormick was assistant director of 
the federal prison system from 1929 
through 1933. In 1947 he received 
the Presidential Medal for Merit, 
highest civilian award, for his ser-— 
vices during the war as the Army's 
chief consultant on correctional 
problems, and after the war as vice- 
chairman of its Advisory Board on 
Clemency and also as chairman of the 
Advisory Board on Parole which he 
still heads. 


It was through Mr. MacCormick's 


Education of Adult Prisoners that 
Correctional Education got its strt. 
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A NEW TEST: 


FROM NATIONAL NEYS NOTES ISSUED BY THE CORRECTIONAL SERVICE 
ASSOCIATES, CHINO, CALIFORNLi we quote in its origin- 
al form a discussion of a new design perception test con- 
structed by Mr. Charles A, Colenaty, Statistician, Los 
Angeles County Probation Department: 


Practically evar one seems to have a general idea as to 
what a "personality test" is supposed to do — and almost 
everyone's idea is different. This problem hinges around 
the fact that the term "personality test" does not describe 
what the test does, but merely acts as a convenient label. 


In general, a personality test provides a fairly standard 
environmental situation to which the testee is supposed to 
respond, Therefore, the two essential features of a person- 
ality test are a standardized environment, and a system for 
recording the responses of the testee, Within this frame- 
work there are three general types of procedures, In the 
first, the testee is requested to describe something—hin- 
self, an ink-blot, a picture of clouds—almost anything will 
do, In the second, the testee is requested to perform some 
act, such as copying a diagram, writing his name, solving a 
problem, etc, In the third, various physiological changes 
of the testee are measured while he is exposed to a variety 
of stinvli, 


The rational behind all of these tests is that, although 
the testec's reactions are being obtained for only a certain 
set of stimuli at a certain time, the findings may be gen- 
eralized to cover the way he will react to other stimuli at 
other times, This is not always strictly true, and there is 
not a great deal we can do about it except be cautious, 


To get down to cases—-I call my test the "Design Percep- 
tion Test", |The name was chosen primarily because it seems 
to be innocuous, and therefore shouldn't frighten a testee 
too much, The test consists of a series of twelve cards , 
each of which is seven inches long and four and a quarter 
inches wide, Each card has a line design drawn upon it and 
the designs are arranged in order of complexity, the simp~ 
lest being first and the most complex last. 


The test was not originally constructed to be a person=- 
ality test. When I was doing graduate work in psychology I 
decided to construct. a series of cards with which to test 
certain theories about the percephiion of form, When I tried 
to relate the results I obtained to any of the current theo- 
ries, I found that my subjects hadn't reacted the way they 
were supposed to. In trying to find out the reason behind 
the unorthodox results, I discovered that the only likely 
ansver lay in "personality" factors, Instead of trying to 
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rule them out, I decided to try to identify them and use the 
series of cards as a personality tcst. 


4s it now stands, the test takes most people from fifteen 
to thirty minutes to take, The test is entirely sclf-admin- 
istrative, The testee is given the cards, a paper of in- 
structions and paper upon which to write his responses, Ac- 
cordingly, the only limit as to the number of people who may 
take the test at the same time is the number of tests avail- 
able, Any fairly efficient clerk should be able to take 
care of the administering of tcsts, There are no time limits 
or other special records of behavior, and aside from not al- 
lowing him to mark the test cards or look at cards out of 
their proper order, the testee is permitted to take the test 
in whatever way he wishes, Instructions read as follows: 


Please do not look at the test until you have com 
pleted these instructions, 


This is not a test of speed or ability, and thcre 
are no questions for you to answer, Following 
these instructions you will find twelve different 
designs, cach on a single page. You are to write 
down what each of the designs looks like to you, 
There are no "wrong" answers, for the designs are 
not designs of anything in particular. You may 
put down as many answers to each design as you 
want, but one answer is sufficient. If any of the 
designs do not look like anything at all to you, 
put that down as your answer, 


When you have gone through all twelve cards, turn 
your paper over and turn back to the first card. 
Write down once more what each of the cards looks 
like to you. This is not a test of memory, so do 
not concentrate on trying to remember your first 
answers —— just write down what each design looks 
like to you, Take as much time as you like, but 
do not compare any of the cards while taking the 
test. 
t 


Place your name at the top of the page used for 
writing down your answers, but only put it on the 
side you use first. Be sure that your answers are 
numbered correctly, and try to give an answer for 
each card, Remember, you are to decide, (1) what 
you think the design looks like, or (2) what it 
could be, or (3) what you think it is. 


The scoring of a test protocol takes from five to ten 
minutes, Most people give out one response per card, so 
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there are seldom more than twenty-four responses to score, 
and these generally include several duplications, The pro- 
cess of scoring consists of using some of about a dozen sym- 
bols which describe most of the ways any of the cards may be 
perceived, or at least they describe how the testee has writ- 
ten about the design, 


The scoring of the twelve ¢ards is entered on a scoring 
sheet, and the scoring sheet in turn is used as the basis 
for the interpretation, The interpretation itself takes 
from ten minutes to a half hour or more, depending upon the 
complexity of test results and the degree of elaboration 
needed in the interpretation, 


In developing a procedure for interpretation, I soon dis- 
covered that the psychological theory with which I was acq- 
uainted was not adequate for explaining various test results. 
Accordingly, I was faced with the problem of attempting to 
develop theoretical constructs which could explain these re- 
sults. Before going to the interpretation of test results, 
I would like to give a few of these theories, I have al- 
ready found that I cannot lay first claim to some of these: 


Theory I, In response to a given problem, a person will 
react as though his point of view were prin- 
arily determined by either the environmental 
forces or personality (or ego) forces, 


Theory II, In response to a given problem, a person will 
react as though he were either primarily em- 
otionally involved with people or primarily 
emotionally involved with objects, 


Theory III. Personality problems are related to the period 
of first occurrence in the following mamner, 
A trauma occuring at a particular develop- 
mental level will thereafter affect behavior 
to problems characteristic of that level, Be- 
havior toward problems on earlier or later 
levels need not oe affected. 


Theory IV, Inadequate, non-adaptive responses consist of 
. (1) responding to a problem as though it were 
more complex than it actually is, (2) respon- 
ding vc a problem as though it were more sim 
ple than it really is, (3) being unable to 
differentiate between environmental forces 
and personality forces in responding to a 
problem, and (4) lack of response to a pro- 
blem, 
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Theory V, Aggression, or feelings of aggression, 
the natural reaction to trauma. These feel- 
ings will either be expressed toward the en- 
vironment or the personality. The presence 
of feelings of aggression on a particular de- 
velopmental level indicates the prior exist- 
ence of unresolved trauma at that level. 
(Aggression itself need not be"abnormal", al- 
though "abnormal" aggression does exist). 


The above five theories and their necessary elaborations 
represent the main body of theory which the interpretation 
of the Design Perception Test rests upon, They are neces— 
sarily brief because a full elaboration would be beyond 
the scope of this talk, 


For the purposes of interpretation, the series of cards 
is divided into three rough groups, The first corresponds 
to problems of the pre-adolescent level, the second corres— 
ponds to problems on the adolescent level, and the third 
takes in the area of complex, adult problems, 


The process of interpretation may be looked upon as des- 
cribing how the testee handied the problems which fall in 
these areas, For instance, a person who is able to give ade- 
quate responses up through the adolescent level, but fails 
to handle the "adult" cards adequately would be described as 
immature, but still able to adjust to lifc fairly well. 


Instead of attempting to outline the procedure of inter- 
pretation, I will present an interpretation of one of the 
tests which I gave recently at CVI, The level of interpre- 
tation would correspond to giving a general picture of the 
personality, concentrating almost entirely upon factors of 
adjustment, 


WINTERS: Interpretation of test. He is primarily concer- 
ned with personality forces and is emotionally involved with 
people. Most of his responses are adequate in terms of from 


quality, and he has a fair degree of ability to change his 
mind, , 


On the two to five year level he shows evidenceof complex 
somewhat confused thinking. This is magnified on the six to 
ten year level, On the level of puberty he exhibits feel- 
ings of aggression toward the environment, His early adoles- 


cent level responses are very confused, showing a tendency 


to confuse personality and environmental forces -- especial- 
ly in the direction of projection, The remaining cards show 
marked concern for personality forces in late adolescence 
and adult life, with very strong, latent feelings of self - 
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aggression, self-criticism, etc, On the level of adolescent 
problems, these feelings are probably projected onto others 
as ageression tovard himself from the environment, He shou- 
1d be able to enter into a therapy situation readily, and 
should benefit, However, he needs deep therapy -- possibly 
even shock treatment — to clear up the confuscd thinking, 


Winters was interviewed shortly after he took the test 
with the idea of determining whether or not the test could 
serve as a useful adjunct to an interview, The following 
information was obdtained, 


His parents separated when he was an infant, and he was 
raised by his mother, His mother was quite bitter about his 
father, and tended to identify Winters with his father when 
Winters displeased her, Winters hates his father, 


Winters began having numerous fights at an early age, and 
continued to do so through adolescence, He was expelled 
from school for fighting. The difficulty which caused his 
present incarceration was due to agzressive behavior, He 
went to the apartment of a "qucer", knocked on the door, and 
then knocked out the person opening the door, Then he no- 
ticed that it was the wrong person, He decided that he 
would probably be arrusted, so he fclt that he might as well 
pilfer the apartment, since he didn't have anything to lose, 
When arrested he confessed readily, since he figured that 
they would "gct him" for it anyway. 


When asked specifically if he had tended to feel confised, 
mixed up, etc,, during adolescence, he said that he had felt 
that way to a marked degree, “hen asked whether he tended 
to be self-critical, self-disparaging, ctc,, he said that he 
didn't fecl that he would ever "be any good", that he was 
pretty much of a failure, Then he asked if it were true 
that if you thought you were crazy it megt that you werent. 
He went on to say that he frequently felt that something was 
wrong with him mentally. He felt that about ninety per cent 
of the people he met were against him and were out to get 
him, He felt that people wanted him to be at CVI, and that 
the people at CVI wanted him to get a "rough deal" while he 
was there, 


He was quite concerned as to what could be done to help 
him, and indicated that he would be willing to undergo the- 
rapy if it were available, 


It might be well to close by considcring the question, 
"why should anyone attempt to construct a new projective 
personality test, sincc thore are already several wall known, 
accepted testSin use?" The answer to this question would 
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have to be that the new tost can do something that the others 
cannot. What, then, are the features of the Design Percep- 
tion Test which could be used to justify it? They are: 


1. It is completely sclf administered, Therefore, the ser- 
vices of traincd (expensive)technicians are not needed 
for this operation, 


2. It is easily and quickly scored, A fairly intclligent 
non~psychologist can be trained ina matter of two or 
three hours to score the Design Perception Test fairly 
adequately, I assume that a psychologist would take some- 
what less time. 


3. Length of time needed for interpretation is generally 
quite short, It depends upon how the test is being used, 
A, If the test were used for screening, the person do- 
ing test interpretations should need only a few 
minutes per test to pull out those tcsts which in- 
dicate unstable pcrsonalitics, if that is the pur- 
pose of the screcning, General personality types 

could be screcned out just as quickly. 
B, If the test were used to obtain general personality 
pictures, the interprctation would gencrally take 

from fifteen to twenty mimutes, 


C., If the test were used as an aid to therapy, it 
would be bust for the therapist to administer the 
test pcrsonmally., The interpretation would corres- 
pondingly be longer, 


4. Finally, the test appcars to reveal certain aspects of 
personality which other tests do not, for instance, the 
developmental levels of personality, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOLLOWING TALK 


1. How do you detcrmine the age level of trauma? The cards 
are related in a general way to age level, Therefore a res- 
ponse indicating trauma on one of the first cards would in- 
dicate trauma at a very carly level. 


2. On what theory is the scoring bascd? A combination of 
basic Gestalt psychology thcory plus a few ideas from Ror- 


schach scoring. 


3. How docs yourscoring analysis differ from that used in 
the Rorschach tests? The Rorschach is much more complex 
giving the tcstec many kinds of matcrial to use for pro~ 
jecting. The scoring must be complex accordingly. In my 
test the idea is to reduce to a minimum the matcrial the 
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testee can use, Therefore the main difference is the sin- 
plicity of test results and scoring of these results. 


4. Is it similar to the Bender Gestalt test? It is similar 
in that both tests use simple geometric forms, However, the 
Bender, since it involves copying of the designs, emphasizes 
performance aspects and must be scored in terms of the gen- 
eral quality of the results. My test stresses the type of 
opinion, attitude, and mode of thinking more than various 
types of performance ability and scoring is more quantita- 
tive — in terms of how many responses of what kind. Es- 
sentially the two tests have different purposes, 


5. In reference to tneory five,can there be aggression with- 
out trauma? No, The comparatively mild aggression which is 
a usual occurrence in situations of frustration or conflict 
is essentially a reaction to a mild form of trauma, When 
aggression is indicated as a test result it is interpreted 
as revealing the existence of a violent unresolved trauma 
causing a person to be over-aggressive, 


6, Can you estimte the intelligence of a person from the 
test? A rough measure of I,Q, can be mde from test results, 
More important however the eneral type of intelligence or 
approach to problems is indicated by the test, i.c., whether 
the person thinks in general terms, has the ability to grasp 
abstract relationships and interrelationships, to do imagin- 
ative thinking; or whether the person thinks in terms of con- 
crete specific terms, is satisfied with knowing only parts 
of a problem, and is not interested in theory but only in 
practical results. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


The article below is an excerpt from 
The Journal of CRIMINAL LAW, CRIMIN- 
OLOGY and POLICE SCIENCE, May-June 
issuee Published by Northwestern 
University School of Law. 

The recently organized Associa—- 
tion For Psychiatric Treatment of 
Offenders is dedicated to the scien 
tific treatment of criminals. Dr. 
Melitta Schmideverg, Chairman, is a 
foremost authority on the treatment 
of psychopaths and criminals; Dr. 
Benjamin Karpman, National Consul- 
tant, famous for books on the crim- 
inal; Dr. Wladimir Eliasberg, Presi- 
dent, is known to all readers of 
scientific journals in matters per—- 
taining to crime and criminals. The 
Association was organized in the 
Spring of 1950, and has a clinical 
service functioning which already 
has attracted a gread deal of atten- 
tion. Every participating doctor is 
an established psychiatrist who is 
offering his services free. The 
criminal patient is treated in the 
private offices of the doctor with- 
out discrimination from his regular 
practice. Over twenty offender pat- 
ients have already been accepted for 
treatment. Among this group are men 
who have committed such cries as, 
rape, armed robbery, assault with 
intent to kill, forgery, pandering, 
dope-peddling and others. These 
patients were sent by such official 
agencies as the Probation Dept., of 
the Court of General Sessions in 
New York City, New York State Train- 
ing School for Boys, New York State 
Training School for Girls, Legal Aid 
Society, The Osborne Association, the 
Jewish Board of Guardians,and otters. 
In addition to the clinical service, 
monthly forum meetings are held 
which are free to the public; also 
clinical discussion meetings for 
therapists and casework discussion 
meetings for social workers (to de- 
velop a more intimate cooperation 


between psychiatrists and social 
workers). This Fall it is planned 
to begin a program of public lec 
tures for schools and other organi- 
zations on means of preventing and 
treating delinquency. The Associa~ 
tion is a non-profit and non-seo- 
tarian organization. Membership is 
$5 a year and is open to all profes- 
sional pecple. The aims of the As- 
sociation are: 


THERAPY 


1. To establish a clinic for the 
treatment of offenders at a free or 
low-cost basise 


2. To assemble a panel of specially 
trained therapists who will diagnose 
and treat offenders. 


3. To develop psychiatric services 
in ccoperation with existing correc- 
tional agencies which will (a) treat 
cases not amenab)2 to their own me- 
thods; (b) provide early treatment 
for first offenders so as to cut 
short budding crime careers;(c) pro- 
vide treatment for offenders re- 
cently released from prison as an 
integral cog in the community pro- 
gram for the prevention of recidiv— 
Slime 


4 To provide training facilities 
in the clinic for therapists wishing 
to specialize in the field. 


5. To develop a psychiatric con 
sultation service as a professional 
aid for probation and parole person 
nel in the handling of their chargs. 


6 To assist in the establishment 
of similar clinics elsewhere. 


RESEARCH 


7. To stimulate scientific research 
along three lines: 
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(a) Into the psychological causes 
underlying criminal behavior 

(b) Into the most effective clinical 
technigues for treating offenders 
(c) Into the types of offenders that 
can profit frem psychotherapy. 


FORUM 


8. To hold monthly scientific met~ 
ings: 

(a) To serve as a clearing house for 
information 

(b) To stimulate the interest of pro 
fessional people in this field 

(c) To present original papers on 
all levels. 

9- To educate public opinion and 
dispel the notion that psychiatric 
treatment is more expensive than any 
other method of crime prevention. 
10. To ccoperate and exchange infor- 
mation with similar groups both na- 
tionally and internationally. News 
release frem Association For Psychi- 
atric Treatemnt of Offenders, 20 E. 
84th Street, New York City 28, N.Y. 
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your magagine" and to send in ma~- 


terial for it,but we really mean it. 
If you have something that you think 


your colleagues are interested in 
hearing about, please send it on to 
us. 
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In this issue we have two arti- 
cles by Norman Fenton, one of which, 
The Graduate School of Correctional 
Service,is a reprint from School and 
Socisty June 23, 1951, Vol. 73, No. 
1725, peges 385 388. The other, 
Aduit Education in The California 
Frison System isan abridgement writ- 
ten by William serg of an original 
article by Dr. Fenton published in 


March 1951. We all know of Dr. Fen 
ton's work through his writings on 
the prevention of delinquency and 
his efforts in organizing programs 
of rehabilitation for young delinqu- 
ents. Dre Fenton earned his Ph. D. 
degree at Stanford University. He is 
Deputy Director of Classification and 
Treatment for the California Prison 
System. 


The only original article in this 
issueis the Outline of The Education 
System of the State Reformatory for 
men in South Windham, Maine. Mr. 
Loveitt, a memoer of our editorial 
committee will be away from his job 
for a while, and we may expect to 
hear from him upon his return after 
completing his assignment with the 
Air Corps. 


The discussion of the Design Per- 
ception Test, constructed by Charles 
Ae Colenaty, was lifted bodily fran 
the News Notes circulated by the 
Southern California Chapter of the 
Correctional Service Associates. Mr. 
Colenaty is presently Statistician of 
the Los Angeles County Prooation De- 
partment. We are sure that he will 
be glad to answer any questions the 
reader might have about the Desig 
Perception Test. 


From the Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, and Police Science we 
have reprinted the announcement of 
the formation of the Association for 
Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders 
because of the importance of such an 
association in our work. The person- 
nel attached to this newly organized 
group should be well known to every- 
one in correctional work. 

& 
WE'LL SEE YOU AT BILOXI t 3 
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I6MM FILM LISTINGS: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Office of Information, Motion Picture Service 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Bob Marshall Comes Home 
*Crop That Never Fails, The 
Everyman's Empire 


Feeding Farm Animals 

For Years Tc Come 

Forest Ranger, The 

Forests Forever 

Freezing Fruits and Vegetables 


Greatest Good, The 
Grow Your Own 


Harvests For Tomorrow 
Heritage We Guard, A 
Home on The Range 


In Common Cause 


Kids Must Eat 
Know the Eggs You Buy 


Battling Brucellosis 


3% Choose to Live 
Clearing Land (silent) 


Conveying & Measuring Irrigation 


Water (silent) 
Do Unto Animals 
European Corn Borer, The 


* Produced in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
%#* Produced in cooperation with the Public Health Service. 
t+ Produced by the Maritime Commission. 


learn to Swim 
Lifesaving 


Meats With Approval 
Operation of a Forest Nursery 
Poultry - A Billion Dollar Industry 


Realm of the Wild 
River, The 


Save the Soil 
Smoke jumpers 
Something You Didn't Eat 


Terracing in the Northeast 
There's More Than Timber in Trees 
Tree in a Test Tube 

Tree of Life 


White Pine Blister Rust 
Winter Wonderland 


see Hannibal Victory 
Harvests for Tomorrow 
Hay is What You Make It 


Livestock and Mankind 


More Milk 
Mosquitoes (silent) 
Muddy Water 
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10 QTSTANDING 
TEACHING TOOLS 


The Institute of Visual Training 
announces TEN OUTSTANDING TEACHING 
TOOLS available free for our use: 


FR US THE LIVING 
Color 20 minutes 

Inspiring, Never before filmed, 
views of Washington, D. C., and an 
initimate close-up of activities 
there. The film shows how the Fed- 
eral Security Administration, Feder 
al Trade Commission, Food and Drug 
Administration, U. S. Public Health 
Service, and private industry co- 
operate to maintain high standards 
of public health and safety. 


JOURNEY [O BANANA LAND 

Color 21 minutes 
The story of Middle America, coun- 
tries, people and their culture. The 
history of the banana, from the 
time of planting to arrival on your 
students' tables. Easy to follow 
maps and charts of great instruc- 
tional value. 34 picture color film 
strip also available. Designed for 
a@lementary school use. 


THIS IS NEW 

21 minutes 
A guided tour of the fabulous "mel- 
ting pot of America." Your class 
rides a bus down Fifth Avenue, vis— 
its Coney Island, Chinatown, the 
Statue of Liberty and other high 
points of interest, then climaxes 
its film trip with an awe-inspiring 
view of the city from the observa- 
tory atop the Empire State Building. 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE 
22 minutes 

Set against a musical background of 
Strauss' “Blue Danube Waltz," this 
is the authentic story of how the 
world's finest music is faithfully 
recorded and duplicated for enjoy— 
ment in the homes of America. 


DEMOCRACY'S DIARY 

18 minutes 
An excellent portrayal of the num 
erous activities of the newspaper 
industry, the film is a dramatic re- 
cord of what happens from the time 
word of a newsbreak is received at 
the New York Times till the printed 
copies are delivered to newsstands. 
Available to schools in New York, 
New Jersey and New England only. 


IF THE SHCE FITS 
Color 15 minutes 

An actual, guided tow through a 
modern shoe factory. Students wit- 
ness the 200 ingenious operations 
required to turn a piece of hide in- 
toa pair of shoes, gain a proper 
appreciation of a well-fitted shoe. 


ELECTRONS ON PARADE 

18 minutes 
The film explains just what an elec- 
tron is and how its power is used. 
A practical demonstration is given 
by showing the steps in the manufac- 
ture of the electronic vacuum tube, 
and its importance to the daily life 
of the nation. 


RADIO AT WAR 
22 minutes 

A "must" for students today, the 
film presents clearly the role of 
radio in national defense. Radio 
training of Signal Corps, Air Force 
and Navy men is presented, amd act- 
ual scenes of radio work by the Arm 
ed Forces are shown. 


UNSEEN WORLDS 
10 minutes 

Emphasized the role of microscopy in 
the march of progress, and the new 
challenge to explore nature's clo- 
sely—guarded secrets presented by 
the electron microscope. Gives a 
detailed description of the elec 
tron microscope, its development and 
operation. 
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SILVER HARVEST 
Color 22 minutes 

Filled with scene after scene of the 
beautiful fjords of Norway, the film 
presents the Norwegian people, their 
costumes and customs. It gives the 
students a picture of Norway's prin 
cipal industry — the sardine fisher— 
ies — and shows their work from the 
catching to the canning. 
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THE STORY OF A TEEN-AGE DRUG ADDICT 


The tragic story of a typical case 
of teen-age narcotics addiction, as 
told by the documentary camera. 


"It is a stark, somber, terrifying 
thing to see, but if the story is to 
be told, it is best that it be done 
like this: straight to the point, 
sordid, tough and vivid enough to be 
unforgettable." 


A film designed to alert community 
groups everwhere to the growing pro- 
blem of teen-age drug addiction — to 
show the tragic damage it can do to 
a young life —- and to stinulate 
worthwhile discussion. 


Just a few weeks ago newspaper read— 
ers in New York were horrified to 
learn about a confirmed case of nar— 
cotics addiction discovered in a 
young school boy. He was fourteen 
years old, had been using dope for 
two years. 


All over the country, principally in 
the metropolitan centers, teachers 
and parents have been shocked to 
learn that teen-age narcotics addio- 
tion is not just something that hap~ 
pens in other places and to other 
people's children. It is a commn- 
ity problem, and, sadly, to som un- 
suspecting mothers and fathers, a 
family tragedy. 


Larry Frisch, a producer—director in 
his early twenties (formerly with 
Caravel Films), wrote, produced and 
directed the film entirely on his 
own time, with his own sets and with 
young, non-professional high school 
actors. He shot his scenes —— low 
key, economic, punchy photography — 
mostly in the Bronx, but H (junkie 
jargon for heroin) is not a picture 
with any particular locale — could 
be anywhere. Frisch spent a great 
deal of time researching his script, 
talked to addicts and ex-addicts, 
narcotics agents, welfare people and 
hospital supervisors. All this con- 
tributed to the authenticity of the 
subject. 


This film is released by: 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
18 East 41st Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


2 reels, 16 mm, sound. Price:$100. 
per print. Rental: $5.00 per day. 
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If you haven't yet read THE RE- 
MAKING OF A CITIZEN, published in the 
Feburary-March 1951 issue of Film 
News, try to dc sec now. 


This was written by Charles L. 
Newman and is a discripticn cf the 
way the Wallkill Prison (New York 
State) uses audic~visual aids in its 
rehabilitation program. 
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DRESSLER, DAVID 
PAR 

245 Pe $3025 1951 

Columbia University Press 


Here is a maturely reasoned philosophy of probation and parole which also 
provides illuminating discussions on their administration and enlightening 
considerations on the edequate processes necessary for their fulfillment. the 
author is aware of the dilemas, hesitations and questicns concerning the prob- 
lems involved in these important fields. Perhaps his resolutions of these 
difficulties in the dictum that these casework services should stand "midway 
between the tear-gas and the tearmduct schocls of thought in penology" is a 
healthy minded and realizable goal. 


Clear cut distinctions are made between probation and parole, between crime 
causation and motivation, between rules and regulations, between treatment and 
therapy, between a technical merit — for personnel and an administrator 
of integrity. 


He recognizes crime to be a type of symptomatic behavior and clearly indi- 
cates the complex nature of human drives, their gratification, and the use of 
inhibitory influences. He calls for careful and significant institmtional re—- 
ports of offenders as much as he demands valid pre-sentence investigations of 
their offenses and personality structures. 


His strong insistence that the authoritarian attitude is negative and un- 
desirable in such casework relationships remains both sound and challenging. 
So also is his canmitment that street cases should be dealt with on a super 
visory basis - and, if unsuccessful, re-arrest mst follow, This thinking is 
reinforced by his statement that “law enforcement techniques can be utilised 


by the intelligent officer not only to break a door or a case, but to break a 
habit." 


His ideal for helping offenders by changing and climinating their compul- 
sions is a desirable goal of operation and would provide a substantial index 
of any claim to reformation, 


Caseworkers will be glad to learn of his recommended per capita load of 40 
cases if a high level of work is to be performed. Through his long and direct 
personal experiences with offenders, the author provides us with his summtion 
of this specialized work in order that the reader my benefit by such vast 
experiences and clarifying directions. It is a valuable guide to the adminis~ 
trator, probation and parole officer, the social worker, and the warden or 
superintendent of any correctimal institution or prison. 


REVIEWED BY — Herman K. Spoctor 6-351 
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